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tractors and their men, and making sure that the artist in the
frenzy of his creative impulse had not omitted such mundane
necessities as stairs.

Rufus Isaacs found inspiration in Lloyd George's fertile and
dynamic temperament, while Lloyd George sought criticism
from Rufus Isaacs' incisive and analytic brain.

From these beginnings there gradually came into being a
triumvirate, the third member of which was Alec Murray
Master of Elibank and first Scottish and later Chief Liberal Whip.
With him and Lloyd George, Rufus Isaacs was on more intimate
terms during the next few years than with any other men outside
his own family during the whole course of his life.

Rotund, with a cherubic pink face, silky white hair and
moustache, and blue eyes sparkling with good humour, "the
Master" radiated urbanity and kindliness. But beneath this
exterior of avuncular benevolence he concealed the most acute
observation, the most shrewd judgment and the most subtle tact of
any Parliamentarian of his time. He was in fact born to be a Chief
Whip 5 unruffled, resourceful and persuasive, he gave to the most
tiresome or obscure of his flock the same beaming attention as to
the Prime Minister himself.

Always on the alert to exploit an opening or repel an attack,
he played the game of politics with the absorption of a master
chess player brooding over the pieces upon a board, and the loss
to his party was immense when in 1912 he felt himself compelled
for private reasons to accept an offer to enter business and, as
Lord Murray of Elibank, devote his talents to negotiating contracts
with the remoter South American republics.

By constant association with these two personalities Rufus
Isaacs began to be admitted behind the scenes and to be kept
closely in touch with the ever-changing situation. Nor was the
profit from their companionship his alone, for the other two men
were quick to perceive the value of Rufus Isaacs' opinion and to
consult him on many topics upon which the average private
member is rarely given opportunity, still less encouragement,
to speak his mind. His wide personal and professional experience
of life, while giving authority to his judgments of men and
affairs, had never made him cynical or disillusioned him as to
the ultimate kindliness and decency of mankind ; and the disci-
pline of the courts had bred in him a tolerance of other people's
opinions and of their methods of expressing them which, however
alien to the spirit of party politics, was essential to the proper
comprehension of larger issues.

Nor was it only among Ministers that he was making friends.